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when trained are by no means Inferior to their European
rivals, though in a country like Morocco,            con-
ditions change almost from day to dav, care has to be
taken that training is kept up to date without
too  advanced    Many  difficulties             the  French
when these schools were first instituted, for though
there were plenty of master workmen, it \\as impossible
to obtain teachers with sufficient theoretical knowledge
The establishment of a training section in the industrial
school at Casablanca overcame this obstacle, and
nowadays the personnel is eminently satisfactory
Instruction is given in ail sorts of
Electrical work, plumbing, jromvork, and motor-car
repair3 all find a place in the programme, and        and
crafts, for so long famous in Morocco, ha\ c by no
been neglected.   This theoretical knowledge,  which
remains of value all through working Hfe3 would never
be acquired by the boys but for these               Work
in iron and wood forms the basis of instruction gnen
at these seventeen establishments, but the         is very
wide and varies with the locality.
In a farming country one cannot overestimate the
value of training in agricultures and bearing this in
mind the French, whose qualifications in this direction
are beyond question,  established  Les
Moorish ideas of agriculture appear to Europeans very
primitive, and in fact the people are ignorant of in-
tensive farming and never succeed in getting the
out of the land    Thus in the ficoles            where the
pupils are drawn from the peasant population^ in-
struction is given in the various branches of cultivation,
and the results already achieved are most encouraging
Above all it is the aim in these schools to give the
children a taste for agriculture so that they will be